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Have you ever wondered whether the violence you see on television affects 
your behavior? Are you more likely to behave aggressively in real life after 
watching people behave violently in dramatic situations on the screen? Or, 
could seeing fictional violence actually get aggression out of your system, 
causing you to be more peaceful? How are children influenced by the media 
they are exposed to? A psychologist interested in the relationship between 
behavior and exposure to violent images might ask these very questions. 


The topic of violence in the media today is contentious. Since ancient times, 
humans have been concerned about the effects of new technologies on our 


behaviors and thinking processes. The Greek philosopher Socrates, for 
example, worried that writing—a new technology at that time—would 
diminish people’s ability to remember because they could rely on written 
records rather than committing information to memory. In our world of 
quickly changing technologies, questions about the effects of media 
continue to emerge. Many of us find ourselves with a strong opinion on 
these issues, only to find the person next to us bristling with the opposite 
view. 


How can we go about finding answers that are supported not by mere 
opinion, but by evidence that we can all agree on? The findings of 
psychological research can help us navigate issues like this. 
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2.1 Why Is Research Important? 
By the end of this section, you will be able to: 


e Explain how scientific research addresses questions about behavior 

e Discuss how scientific research guides public policy 

e Appreciate how scientific research can be important in making 
personal decisions 


Scientific research is a critical tool for successfully navigating our complex 
world. Without it, we would be forced to rely solely on intuition, other 
people’s authority, and blind luck. While many of us feel confident in our 
abilities to decipher and interact with the world around us, history is filled 
with examples of how very wrong we can be when we fail to recognize the 
need for evidence in supporting claims. At various times in history, we 
would have been certain that the sun revolved around a flat earth, that the 
earth’s continents did not move, and that mental illness was caused by 
possession ((link]). It is through systematic scientific research that we 
divest ourselves of our preconceived notions and superstitions and gain an 
objective understanding of ourselves and our world. 


Some of our ancestors, across the 
world and over the centuries, 
believed that trephination—the 


practice of making a hole in the 
skull, as shown here—allowed evil 
spirits to leave the body, thus 
curing mental illness and other 
disorders. (credit: 
“taiproject”/Flickr) 


The goal of all scientists is to better understand the world around them. 
Psychologists focus their attention on understanding behavior, as well as the 
cognitive (mental) and physiological (body) processes that underlie 
behavior. In contrast to other methods that people use to understand the 
behavior of others, such as intuition and personal experience, the hallmark 
of scientific research is that there is evidence to support a claim. Scientific 
knowledge is empirical: It is grounded in objective, tangible evidence that 
can be observed time and time again, regardless of who is observing. 


While behavior is observable, the mind is not. If someone is crying, we can 
see behavior. However, the reason for the behavior is more difficult to 
determine. Is the person crying due to being sad, in pain, or happy? 
Sometimes we can learn the reason for someone’s behavior by simply 
asking a question, like “Why are you crying?” However, there are situations 
in which an individual is either uncomfortable or unwilling to answer the 
question honestly, or is incapable of answering. For example, infants would 
not be able to explain why they are crying. In such circumstances, the 
psychologist must be creative in finding ways to better understand behavior. 
This chapter explores how scientific knowledge is generated, and how 
important that knowledge is in forming decisions in our personal lives and 
in the public domain. 


USE OF RESEARCH INFORMATION 


Trying to determine which theories are and are not accepted by the 
scientific community can be difficult, especially in an area of research as 
broad as psychology. More than ever before, we have an incredible amount 
of information at our fingertips, and a simple internet search on any given 


research topic might result in a number of contradictory studies. In these 
cases, we are witnessing the scientific community going through the 
process of reaching a consensus, and it could be quite some time before a 
consensus emerges. For example, the hypothesized link between exposure 
to media violence and subsequent aggression has been debated in the 
scientific community for roughly 60 years. Even today, we will find 
detractors, but a consensus is building. Several professional organizations 
view media violence exposure as a risk factor for actual violence, including 
the American Medical Association, the American Psychiatric Association, 
and the American Psychological Association (American Academy of 
Pediatrics, American Academy of Child & Adolescent Psychiatry, 
American Psychological Association, American Medical Association, 
American Academy of Family Physicians, American Psychiatric 
Association, 2000). 


In the meantime, we should strive to think critically about the information 
we encounter by exercising a degree of healthy skepticism. When someone 
makes a claim, we should examine the claim from a number of different 
perspectives: what is the expertise of the person making the claim, what 
might they gain if the claim is valid, does the claim seem justified given the 
evidence, and what do other researchers think of the claim? This is 
especially important when we consider how much information in 
advertising campaigns and on the internet claims to be based on “scientific 
evidence” when in actuality it is a belief or perspective of just a few 
individuals trying to sell a product or draw attention to their perspectives. 


Ultimately, it is not just politicians who can benefit from using research in 
guiding their decisions. We all might look to research from time to time 
when making decisions in our lives. Imagine you just found out that a close 
friend has breast cancer or that one of your young relatives has recently 
been diagnosed with autism. In either case, you want to know which 
treatment options are most successful with the fewest side effects. How 
would you find that out? You would probably talk with your doctor and 
personally review the research that has been done on various treatment 
options—always with a critical eye to ensure that you are as informed as 
possible. 


In the end, research is what makes the difference between facts and 
opinions. Facts are observable realities, and opinions are personal 
judgments, conclusions, or attitudes that may or may not be accurate. In the 
scientific community, facts can be established only using evidence collected 
through empirical research. 


Summary 


Scientists are engaged in explaining and understanding how the world 
around them works, and they are able to do so by coming up with theories 
that generate hypotheses that are testable and falsifiable. Theories that stand 
up to their tests are retained and refined, while those that do not are 
discarded or modified. In this way, research enables scientists to separate 
fact from simple opinion. Having good information generated from research 
aids in making wise decisions both in public policy and in our personal 
lives. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Scientific hypotheses are and falsifiable. 


A. observable 
B. original 

C. provable 
D. testable 


Solution: 


D 


Exercise: 


Problem: are defined as observable realities. 


A. behaviors 
B. facts 

C. opinions 
D. theories 


Solution: 


B 


Exercise: 


Problem: Scientific knowledge is 


A. intuitive 
B. empirical 
C. permanent 
D. subjective 


Solution: 


B 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


A major criticism of Freud’s early theories involves the fact that his 
theories 


A. were too limited in scope 
B. were too outrageous 

C. were too broad 

D. were not testable 


Solution: 


D 


Critical Thinking Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In this section, the D.A.R.E. program was described as an incredibly 
popular program in schools across the United States despite the fact 
that research consistently suggests that this program is largely 
ineffective. How might one explain this discrepancy? 


Solution: 


There is probably tremendous political pressure to appear to be hard on 
drugs. Therefore, even though D.A.R.E. might be ineffective, it is a 
well-known program with which voters are familiar. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The scientific method is often described as self-correcting and cyclical. 
Briefly describe your understanding of the scientific method with 
regard to these concepts. 


Solution: 


This cyclical, self-correcting process is primarily a function of the 
empirical nature of science. Theories are generated as explanations of 
real-world phenomena. From theories, specific hypotheses are 
developed and tested. As a function of this testing, theories will be 
revisited and modified or refined to generate new hypotheses that are 
again tested. This cyclical process ultimately allows for more and more 
precise (and presumably accurate) information to be collected. 


Glossary 


deductive reasoning 
results are predicted based on a general premise 


empirical 
grounded in objective, tangible evidence that can be observed time and 
time again, regardless of who is observing 


fact 
objective and verifiable observation, established using evidence 
collected through empirical research 


falsifiable 
able to be disproven by experimental results 


hypothesis 
(plural: hypotheses) tentative and testable statement about the 
relationship between two or more variables 


inductive reasoning 
conclusions are drawn from observations 


opinion 
personal judgments, conclusions, or attitudes that may or may not be 
accurate 


theory 
well-developed set of ideas that propose an explanation for observed 
phenomena 


2.2 Approaches to Research 
By the end of this section, you will be able to: 


¢ Describe the different research methods used by psychologists 

e Discuss the strengths and weaknesses of case studies, naturalistic 
observation, surveys, and archival research 

e Compare longitudinal and cross-sectional approaches to research 


There are many research methods available to psychologists in their efforts 
to understand, describe, and explain behavior and the cognitive and 
biological processes that underlie it. Some methods rely on observational 
techniques. Other approaches involve interactions between the researcher 
and the individuals who are being studied—ranging from a series of simple 
questions to extensive, in-depth interviews—to well-controlled 
experiments. 


Each of these research methods has unique strengths and weaknesses, and 
each method may only be appropriate for certain types of research 
questions. For example, studies that rely primarily on observation produce 
incredible amounts of information, but the ability to apply this information 
to the larger population is somewhat limited because of small sample sizes. 
Survey research, on the other hand, allows researchers to easily collect data 
from relatively large samples. While this allows for results to be generalized 
to the larger population more easily, the information that can be collected 
on any given survey is somewhat limited and subject to problems associated 
with any type of self-reported data. Some researchers conduct archival 
research by using existing records. While this can be a fairly inexpensive 
way to collect data that can provide insight into a number of research 
questions, researchers using this approach have no control on how or what 
kind of data was collected. All of the methods described thus far are 
correlational in nature. This means that researchers can speak to important 
relationships that might exist between two or more variables of interest. 
However, correlational data cannot be used to make claims about cause- 
and-effect relationships. 


Correlational research can find a relationship between two variables, but the 
only way a researcher can claim that the relationship between the variables 
is cause and effect is to perform an experiment. In experimental research, 


which will be discussed later in this chapter, there is a tremendous amount 
of control over variables of interest. While this is a powerful approach, 
experiments are often conducted in very artificial settings. This calls into 
question the validity of experimental findings with regard to how they 
would apply in real-world settings. In addition, many of the questions that 
psychologists would like to answer cannot be pursued through experimental 
research because of ethical concerns. 


CLINICAL OR CASE STUDIES 


In observational research, scientists are conducting a clinical or case study 
when they focus on one person or just a few individuals. Indeed, some 
scientists spend their entire careers studying just 10—20 individuals. Why 
would they do this? Obviously, when they focus their attention on a very 
small number of people, they can gain a tremendous amount of insight into 
those cases. The richness of information that is collected in clinical or case 
studies is unmatched by any other single research method. This allows the 
researcher to have a very deep understanding of the individuals and the 
particular phenomenon being studied. 


If clinical or case studies provide so much information, why are they not 
more frequent among researchers? As it turns out, the major benefit of this 
particular approach is also a weakness. As mentioned earlier, this approach 
is often used when studying individuals who are interesting to researchers 
because they have a rare characteristic. Therefore, the individuals who 
serve as the focus of case studies are not like most other people. If scientists 
ultimately want to explain all behavior, focusing attention on such a special 
group of people can make it difficult to generalize any observations to the 
larger population as a whole. Generalizing refers to the ability to apply the 
findings of a particular research project to larger segments of society. 
Again, case studies provide enormous amounts of information, but since the 
cases are so specific, the potential to apply what’s learned to the average 
person may be very limited. 


NATURALISTIC OBSERVATION 


If you want to understand how behavior occurs, one of the best ways to gain 
information is to simply observe the behavior in its natural context. 
However, people might change their behavior in unexpected ways if they 
know they are being observed. How do researchers obtain accurate 
information when people tend to hide their natural behavior? As an 
example, imagine that your professor asks everyone in your class to raise 
their hand if they always wash their hands after using the restroom. Chances 
are that almost everyone in the classroom will raise their hand, but do you 
think hand washing after every trip to the restroom is really that universal? 


This is very similar to the phenomenon mentioned earlier in this chapter: 
many individuals do not feel comfortable answering a question honestly. 
But if we are committed to finding out the facts about hand washing, we 
have other options available to us. 


Suppose we send a classmate into the restroom to actually watch whether 
everyone washes their hands after using the restroom. Will our observer 
blend into the restroom environment by wearing a white lab coat, sitting 
with a clipboard, and staring at the sinks? We want our researcher to be 
inconspicuous—perhaps standing at one of the sinks pretending to put in 
contact lenses while secretly recording the relevant information. This type 
of observational study is called naturalistic observation: observing 
behavior in its natural setting. To better understand peer exclusion, Suzanne 
Fanger collaborated with colleagues at the University of Texas to observe 
the behavior of preschool children on a playground. How did the observers 
remain inconspicuous over the duration of the study? They equipped a few 
of the children with wireless microphones (which the children quickly 
forgot about) and observed while taking notes from a distance. Also, the 
children in that particular preschool (a “laboratory preschool”) were 
accustomed to having observers on the playground (Fanger, Frankel, & 
Hazen, 2012). 


It is critical that the observer be as unobtrusive and as inconspicuous as 
possible: when people know they are being watched, they are less likely to 
behave naturally. If you have any doubt about this, ask yourself how your 
driving behavior might differ in two situations: In the first situation, you are 
driving down a deserted highway during the middle of the day; in the 


second situation, you are being followed by a police car down the same 
deserted highway ([link]). 


The greatest benefit of naturalistic observation is the validity, or accuracy, 
of information collected unobtrusively in a natural setting. Having 
individuals behave as they normally would in a given situation means that 
we have a higher degree of ecological validity, or realism, than we might 
achieve with other research approaches. Therefore, our ability to generalize 
the findings of the research to real-world situations is enhanced. If done 
correctly, we need not worry about people or animals modifying their 
behavior simply because they are being observed. Sometimes, people may 
assume that reality programs give us a glimpse into authentic human 
behavior. However, the principle of inconspicuous observation is violated as 
reality stars are followed by camera crews and are interviewed on camera 
for personal confessionals. Given that environment, we must doubt how 
natural and realistic their behaviors are. 


The major downside of naturalistic observation is that they are often 
difficult to set up and control. In our restroom study, what if you stood in 
the restroom all day prepared to record people’s hand washing behavior and 
no one came in? Or, what if you have been closely observing a troop of 
gorillas for weeks only to find that they migrated to a new place while you 
were sleeping in your tent? The benefit of realistic data comes at a cost. As 
a researcher you have no control of when (or if) you have behavior to 
observe. In addition, this type of observational research often requires 
significant investments of time, money, and a good dose of luck. 


Another potential problem in observational research is observer bias. 
Generally, people who act as observers are closely involved in the research 
project and may unconsciously skew their observations to fit their research 
goals or expectations. To protect against this type of bias, researchers 
should have clear criteria established for the types of behaviors recorded 
and how those behaviors should be classified. In addition, researchers often 
compare observations of the same event by multiple observers, in order to 
test inter-rater reliability: a measure of reliability that assesses the 
consistency of observations by different observers. 


SURVEYS 


Often, psychologists develop surveys as a means of gathering data. Surveys 
are lists of questions to be answered by research participants, and can be 
delivered as paper-and-pencil questionnaires, administered electronically, or 
conducted verbally ((link]). Generally, the survey itself can be completed in 
a short time, and the ease of administering a survey makes it easy to collect 
data from a large number of people. 


Surveys allow researchers to gather data from larger samples than may be 
afforded by other research methods. A sample is a subset of individuals 
selected from a population, which is the overall group of individuals that 
the researchers are interested in. Researchers study the sample and seek to 
generalize their findings to the population. 


There is both strength and weakness of the survey in comparison to case 
studies. By using surveys, we can collect information from a larger sample 
of people. A larger sample is better able to reflect the actual diversity of the 
population, thus allowing better generalizability. Therefore, if our sample is 
sufficiently large and diverse, we can assume that the data we collect from 
the survey can be generalized to the larger population with more certainty 
than the information collected through a case study. However, given the 
greater number of people involved, we are not able to collect the same 
depth of information on each person that would be collected in a case study. 


Another potential weakness of surveys is something we touched on earlier 
in this chapter: People don't always give accurate responses. They may lie, 
misremember, or answer questions in a way that they think makes them 
look good. For example, people may report drinking less alcohol than is 
actually the case. 


Any number of research questions can be answered through the use of 
surveys. One real-world example is the research conducted by Jenkins, 
Ruppel, Kizer, Yehl, and Griffin (2012) about the backlash against the US 
Arab-American community following the terrorist attacks of September 11, 
2001. Jenkins and colleagues wanted to determine to what extent these 
negative attitudes toward Arab-Americans still existed nearly a decade after 
the attacks occurred. In one study, 140 research participants filled out a 


survey with 10 questions, including questions asking directly about the 
participant’s overt prejudicial attitudes toward people of various ethnicities. 
The survey also asked indirect questions about how likely the participant 
would be to interact with a person of a given ethnicity in a variety of 
settings (such as, “How likely do you think it is that you would introduce 
yourself to a person of Arab-American descent?”). The results of the 
research suggested that participants were unwilling to report prejudicial 
attitudes toward any ethnic group. However, there were significant 
differences between their pattern of responses to questions about social 
interaction with Arab-Americans compared to other ethnic groups: they 
indicated less willingness for social interaction with Arab-Americans 
compared to the other ethnic groups. This suggested that the participants 
harbored subtle forms of prejudice against Arab-Americans, despite their 
assertions that this was not the case (Jenkins et al., 2012). 


ARCHIVAL RESEARCH 


Some researchers gain access to large amounts of data without interacting 
with a single research participant. Instead, they use existing records to 
answer various research questions. This type of research approach is known 
as archival research. Archival research relies on looking at past records or 
data sets to look for interesting patterns or relationships. 


In comparing archival research to other research methods, there are several 
important distinctions. For one, the researcher employing archival research 
never directly interacts with research participants. Therefore, the investment 
of time and money to collect data is considerably less with archival 
research. Additionally, researchers have no control over what information 
was originally collected. Therefore, research questions have to be tailored 
so they can be answered within the structure of the existing data sets. There 
is also no guarantee of consistency between the records from one source to 
another, which might make comparing and contrasting different data sets 
problematic. 


LONGITUDINAL AND CROSS-SECTIONAL RESEARCH 


Sometimes we want to see how people change over time, as in studies of 
human development and lifespan. When we test the same group of 
individuals repeatedly over an extended period of time, we are conducting 
longitudinal research. Longitudinal research is a research design in which 
data-gathering is administered repeatedly over an extended period of time. 
For example, we may survey a group of individuals about their dietary 
habits at age 20, retest them a decade later at age 30, and then again at age 
AO. 


Another approach is cross-sectional research. In cross-sectional research, a 
researcher compares multiple segments of the population at the same time. 
Using the dietary habits example above, the researcher might directly 
compare different groups of people by age. Instead a group of people for 20 
years to see how their dietary habits changed from decade to decade, the 
researcher would study a group of 20-year-old individuals and compare 
them to a group of 30-year-old individuals and a group of 40-year-old 
individuals. While cross-sectional research requires a shorter-term 
investment, it is also limited by differences that exist between the different 
generations (or cohorts) that have nothing to do with age per se, but rather 
reflect the social and cultural experiences of different generations of 
individuals make them different from one another. 


To illustrate this concept, consider the following survey findings. In recent 
years there has been significant growth in the popular support of same-sex 
marriage. Many studies on this topic break down survey participants into 
different age groups. In general, younger people are more supportive of 
Same-sex marriage than are those who are older (Jones, 2013). Does this 
mean that as we age we become less open to the idea of same-sex matriage, 
or does this mean that older individuals have different perspectives because 
of the social climates in which they grew up? Longitudinal research is a 
powerful approach because the same individuals are involved in the 
research project over time, which means that the researchers need to be less 
concerned with differences among cohorts affecting the results of their 
study. 


Often longitudinal studies are employed when researching various diseases 
in an effort to understand particular risk factors. Such studies often involve 


tens of thousands of individuals who are followed for several decades. 
Given the enormous number of people involved in these studies, researchers 
can feel confident that their findings can be generalized to the larger 
population. The Cancer Prevention Study-3 (CPS-3) is one of a series of 
longitudinal studies sponsored by the American Cancer Society aimed at 
determining predictive risk factors associated with cancer. When 
participants enter the study, they complete a survey about their lives and 
family histories, providing information on factors that might cause or 
prevent the development of cancer. Then every few years the participants 
receive additional surveys to complete. In the end, hundreds of thousands of 
participants will be tracked over 20 years to determine which of them 
develop cancer and which do not. 


Clearly, this type of research is important and potentially very informative. 
For instance, earlier longitudinal studies sponsored by the American Cancer 
Society provided some of the first scientific demonstrations of the now 
well-established links between increased rates of cancer and smoking 
(American Cancer Society, n.d.) ([link]). 


As with any research strategy, longitudinal research is not without 
limitations. For one, these studies require an incredible time investment by 
the researcher and research participants. Given that some longitudinal 
studies take years, if not decades, to complete, the results will not be known 
for a considerable period of time. In addition to the time demands, these 
studies also require a substantial financial investment. Many researchers are 
unable to commit the resources necessary to see a longitudinal project 
through to the end. 


Research participants must also be willing to continue their participation for 
an extended period of time, and this can be problematic. People move, get 
married and take new names, get ill, and eventually die. Even without 
significant life changes, some people may simply choose to discontinue 
their participation in the project. As a result, the attrition rates, or reduction 
in the number of research participants due to dropouts, in longitudinal 
studies are quite high and increases over the course of a project. For this 
reason, researchers using this approach typically recruit many participants 
fully expecting that a substantial number will drop out before the end. As 


the study progresses, they continually check whether the sample still 
represents the larger population, and make adjustments as necessary. 


Summary 


The clinical or case study involves studying just a few individuals for an 
extended period of time. While this approach provides an incredible depth 
of information, the ability to generalize these observations to the larger 
population is problematic. Naturalistic observation involves observing 
behavior in a natural setting and allows for the collection of valid, true-to- 
life information from realistic situations. However, naturalistic observation 
does not allow for much control and often requires quite a bit of time and 
money to perform. Researchers strive to ensure that their tools for 
collecting data are both reliable (consistent and replicable) and valid 
(accurate). 


Surveys can be administered in a number of ways and make it possible to 
collect large amounts of data quickly. However, the depth of information 
that can be collected through surveys is somewhat limited compared to a 
clinical or case study. 


Archival research involves studying existing data sets to answer research 
questions. 


Longitudinal research has been incredibly helpful to researchers who need 


to collect data on how people change over time. Cross-sectional research 
compares multiple segments of a population at a single time. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Sigmund Freud developed his theory of human personality by 
conducting in-depth interviews over an extended period of time with a 
few clients. This type of research approach is known as a(n): 


A. archival research 

B. case study 

C. naturalistic observation 
D. survey 


Solution: 


B 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


involves observing behavior in individuals in their natural 
environments. 


A. archival research 

B. case study 

C. naturalistic observation 
D. survey 


Solution: 
C 
Exercise: 
Problem: The major limitation of case studies is 


A. the superficial nature of the information collected in this approach 


B. the lack of control that the researcher has in this approach 

C. the inability to generalize the findings from this approach to the 
larger population 

D. the absence of inter-rater reliability 


Solution: 


‘S 


Exercise: 


Problem: The benefit of naturalistic observation studies is 


A. the honesty of the data that is collected in a realistic setting 

B. how quick and easy these studies are to perform 

C. the researcher’s capacity to make sure that data is collected as 
efficiently as possible 

D. the ability to determine cause and effect in this particular 
approach 


Solution: 


A 
Exercise: 


Problem: 

Using existing records to try to answer a research question is known as 
A. naturalistic observation 
B. survey research 


C. longitudinal research 
D. archival research 


Solution: 


D 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


involves following a group of research participants for an 
extended period of time. 


A. archival research 

B. longitudinal research 
C. naturalistic observation 
D. cross-sectional research 


Solution: 


B 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


A(n) is a list of questions developed by a researcher that can 
be administered in paper form. 


A. archive 

B. case Study 

C. naturalistic observation 
D. survey 


Solution: 


D 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Longitudinal research is complicated by high rates of 


A. deception 

B. observation 
C. attrition 

D. generalization 


Solution: 


CG 


Critical Thinking Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In this section, conjoined twins, Krista and Tatiana, were described as 
being potential participants in a case study. In what other 
circumstances would you think that this particular research approach 
would be especially helpful and why? 


Solution: 


Case studies might prove especially helpful using individuals who 
have rare conditions. For instance, if one wanted to study multiple 
personality disorder then the case study approach with individuals 
diagnosed with multiple personality disorder would be helpful. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Presumably, reality television programs aim to provide a realistic 
portrayal of the behavior displayed by the characters featured in such 
programs. This section pointed out why this is not really the case. 
What changes could be made in the way that these programs are 
produced that would result in more honest portrayals of realistic 
behavior? 


Solution: 


The behavior displayed on these programs would be more realistic if 
the cameras were mounted in hidden locations, or if the people who 
appear on these programs did not know when they were being 
recorded. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Which of the research methods discussed in this section would be best 


suited to research the effectiveness of the D.A.R.E. program in 
preventing the use of alcohol and other drugs? Why? 


Solution: 


Longitudinal research would be an excellent approach in studying the 
effectiveness of this program because it would follow students as they 
aged to determine if their choices regarding alcohol and drugs were 
affected by their participation in the program. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Aside from biomedical research, what other areas of research could 
greatly benefit by both longitudinal and archival research? 


Solution: 


Answers will vary. Possibilities include research on hiring practices 
based on human resource records, and research that follows former 
prisoners to determine if the time that they were incarcerated provided 
any sort of positive influence on their likelihood of engaging in 
criminal behavior in the future. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


A friend of yours is working part-time in a local pet store. Your friend 
has become increasingly interested in how dogs normally 
communicate and interact with each other, and is thinking of visiting a 
local veterinary clinic to see how dogs interact in the waiting room. 
After reading this section, do you think this is the best way to better 
understand such interactions? Do you have any suggestions that might 
result in more valid data? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


As a college student, you are no doubt concerned about the grades that 
you earn while completing your coursework. If you wanted to know 
how overall GPA is related to success in life after college, how would 
you choose to approach this question and what kind of resources 
would you need to conduct this research? 


Glossary 


archival research 
method of research using past records or data sets to answer various 
research questions, or to search for interesting patterns or relationships 


attrition 
reduction in number of research participants as some drop out of the 
study over time 


clinical or case study 
observational research study focusing on one or a few people 


cross-sectional research 
compares multiple segments of a population at a single time 


generalize 
inferring that the results for a sample apply to the larger population 


inter-rater reliability 
measure of agreement among observers on how they record and 
classify a particular event 


longitudinal research 
studies in which the same group of individuals is surveyed or 
measured repeatedly over an extended period of time 


naturalistic observation 
observation of behavior in its natural setting 


observer bias 
when observations may be skewed to align with observer expectations 


population 
overall group of individuals that the researchers are interested in 


sample 
subset of individuals selected from the larger population 


survey 
list of questions to be answered by research participants—given as 
paper-and-pencil questionnaires, administered electronically, or 
conducted verbally—allowing researchers to collect data from a large 
number of people 


2.4 Ethics 
By the end of this section, you will be able to: 


e Discuss how research involving human subjects is regulated 
e Summarize the processes of informed consent and debriefing 
e Explain how research involving animal subjects is regulated 


Today, scientists agree that good research is ethical in nature and is guided 
by a basic respect for human dignity and safety. However, as you will read 
in the feature box, this has not always been the case. Modern researchers 
must demonstrate that the research they perform is ethically sound. This 
section presents how ethical considerations affect the design and 
implementation of research conducted today. 


RESEARCH INVOLVING HUMAN PARTICIPANTS SW 


Any experiment involving the participation of human subjects is governed 
by extensive, strict guidelines designed to ensure that the experiment does 
not result in harm. Any research institution that receives federal support for 
research involving human participants must have access to an institutional 
review board (IRB). The IRB is a committee of individuals often made up 
of members of the institution’s administration, scientists, and community 
members ([link]). The purpose of the IRB is to review proposals for 
research that involves human participants. The IRB reviews these proposals 
with the principles mentioned above in mind, and generally, approval from 
the IRB is required in order for the experiment to proceed. 


An institution’s IRB requires several components in any experiment it 
approves. For one, each participant must sign an informed consent form 
before they can participate in the experiment. An informed consent form 
provides a written description of what participants can expect during the 
experiment, including potential risks and implications of the research. It 
also lets participants know that their involvement is completely voluntary 
and can be discontinued without penalty at any time. Furthermore, the 
informed consent guarantees that any data collected in the experiment will 
remain completely confidential. In cases where research participants are 


under the age of 18, the parents or legal guardians are required to sign the 
informed consent form. 


Note: 


openstax 


Visit this website to see an example of a consent form. 


While the informed consent form should be as honest as possible in 
describing exactly what participants will be doing, sometimes deception is 
necessary to prevent participants’ knowledge of the exact research question 
from affecting the results of the study. Deception involves purposely 
misleading experiment participants in order to maintain the integrity of the 
experiment, but not to the point where the deception could be considered 
harmful. For example, if we are interested in how our opinion of someone is 
affected by their attire, we might use deception in describing the experiment 
to prevent that knowledge from affecting participants’ responses. In cases 
where deception is involved, participants must receive a full debriefing 
upon conclusion of the study—complete, honest information about the 
purpose of the experiment, how the data collected will be used, the reasons 
why deception was necessary, and information about how to obtain 
additional information about the study. 


Note: 

Ethics and the Tuskegee Syphilis Study 

Unfortunately, the ethical guidelines that exist for research today were not 
always applied in the past. In 1932, poor, rural, black, male sharecroppers 


from Tuskegee, Alabama, were recruited to participate in an experiment 
conducted by the U.S. Public Health Service, with the aim of studying 
syphilis in black men ({link]). In exchange for free medical care, meals, 
and burial insurance, 600 men agreed to participate in the study. A little 
more than half of the men tested positive for syphilis, and they served as 
the experimental group (given that the researchers could not randomly 
assign participants to groups, this represents a quasi-experiment). The 
remaining syphilis-free individuals served as the control group. However, 
those individuals that tested positive for syphilis were never informed that 
they had the disease. 

While there was no treatment for syphilis when the study began, by 1947 
penicillin was recognized as an effective treatment for the disease. Despite 
this, no penicillin was administered to the participants in this study, and the 
participants were not allowed to seek treatment at any other facilities if 
they continued in the study. Over the course of 40 years, many of the 
participants unknowingly spread syphilis to their wives (and subsequently 
their children born from their wives) and eventually died because they 
never received treatment for the disease. This study was discontinued in 
1972 when the experiment was discovered by the national press (Tuskegee 
University, n.d.). The resulting outrage over the experiment led directly to 
the National Research Act of 1974 and the strict ethical guidelines for 
research on humans described in this chapter. Why is this study unethical? 
How were the men who participated and their families harmed as a 
function of this research? 


A participant in the Tuskegee Syphilis Study receives 
an injection. 


Note: 


openstax 
i 35) 
ans 


Visit this website to learn more about the Tuskegee Syphilis Study. 


RESEARCH INVOLVING ANIMAL SUBJECTS 


Many psychologists conduct research involving animal subjects. Often, 
these researchers use rodents ([link]) or birds as the subjects of their 
experiments—the APA estimates that 90% of all animal research in 
psychology uses these species (American Psychological Association, n.d.). 
Because many basic processes in animals are sufficiently similar to those in 
humans, these animals are acceptable substitutes for research that would be 
considered unethical in human participants. 


This does not mean that animal researchers are immune to ethical concerns. 
Indeed, the humane and ethical treatment of animal research subjects is a 
critical aspect of this type of research. Researchers must design their 
experiments to minimize any pain or distress experienced by animals 
serving as research subjects. 


Whereas IRBs review research proposals that involve human participants, 
animal experimental proposals are reviewed by an Institutional Animal 
Care and Use Committee (IACUC). An IACUC consists of institutional 
administrators, scientists, veterinarians, and community members. This 
committee is charged with ensuring that all experimental proposals require 
the humane treatment of animal research subjects. It also conducts semi- 
annual inspections of all animal facilities to ensure that the research 
protocols are being followed. No animal research project can proceed 
without the committee’s approval. 


Summary 


Ethics in research is an evolving field, and some practices that were 
accepted or tolerated in the past would be considered unethical today. 
Researchers are expected to adhere to basic ethical guidelines when 
conducting experiments that involve human participants. Any experiment 
involving human participants must be approved by an IRB. Participation in 
experiments is voluntary and requires informed consent of the participants. 
If any deception is involved in the experiment, each participant must be 
fully debriefed upon the conclusion of the study. 


Animal research is also held to a high ethical standard. Researchers who use 
animals as experimental subjects must design their projects so that pain and 


distress are minimized. Animal research requires the approval of an 
IACUG, and all animal facilities are subject to regular inspections to ensure 
that animals are being treated humanely. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
is to animal research as is to human research. 


A. informed consent; deception 
B. IACUC; IRB 

C. IRB; IACUC 

D. deception; debriefing 


Solution: 


B 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Researchers might use when providing participants with the 
full details of the experiment could skew their responses. 


A. informed consent 
B. deception 

C. ethics 

D. debriefing 


Solution: 


C 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
A person’s participation in a research project must be 


A. confidential 
B. rewarded 
C. voluntary 
D. public 


Solution: 


C 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Before participating in an experiment, individuals should read and sign 
the form. 


A. informed consent 
B. debriefing 

C. IRB 

D. ethics 


Solution: 


A 


Critical Thinking Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Some argue that animal research is inherently flawed in terms of being 
ethical because unlike human participants, animals do not consent to 
be involved in research. Do you agree with this perspective? Given 
that animals do not consent to be involved in research projects, what 
sorts of extra precautions should be taken to ensure that they receive 
the most humane treatment possible? 


Solution: 


In general, the fact that consent cannot be obtained from animal 
research subjects places extra responsibility on the researcher to ensure 
that the animal is treated as humanely as possible and to respect the 
sacrifice that the animal is making for the advancement of science. 
Like human research, the animals themselves should also receive some 
of the benefits of the research, and they do in the form of advanced 
veterinary medicine, and so on. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
At the end of the last section, you were asked to design a basic 
experiment to answer some question of interest. What ethical 
considerations should be made with the study you proposed to ensure 


that your experiment would conform to the scientific community’s 
expectations of ethical research? 


Solution: 

The research should be designed in such a way to adhere to the 
principles described in this section depending on the type of study that 
was proposed. 


Glossary 


debriefing 


when an experiment involved deception, participants are told complete 
and truthful information about the experiment at its conclusion 


deception 
purposely misleading experiment participants in order to maintain the 
integrity of the experiment 


informed consent 
process of informing a research participant about what to expect 
during an experiment, any risks involved, and the implications of the 
research, and then obtaining the person’s consent to participate 


Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (IACUC) 
committee of administrators, scientists, veterinarians, and community 
members that reviews proposals for research involving human 
participants 


Institutional Review Board (IRB) 
committee of administrators, scientists, and community members that 
reviews proposals for research involving human participants 


